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SEVEN LETTERS 

TO A JIEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF PRLENDS. 



LETTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY, DOCTRINE 






My dear Friend, 

lu tlie personal intercourse whieh we liave 
liad with one auotlier of late years, I have ofteii given utter- 
ance to my thoughts ou various matters relating to that 
religiouB coramiinity with which we have both been coimected 
from our birth; and I will now endeavour to express them 
somewhat more fuUy and accurately in writing. 

Although I felt constrained, a few years since, by the 
Society's continued publication and circulation of Robert 

larclay's Apology, to relinquish my membership in it, my 
interest in its welfare, and my value for many of its distinctive 
views and practices, have not diminished, I can heartily 
thank the Giver of all my mercies for having been connected 
with it ; I count it a privilege still to hold habitual fellowship 
with its members in the public worship of God ; and I rejoice 
in being united to very many of them in the bonds of Christian 
love, and in the faith and hope of the gospel. 

And, besides these reasons for feeling a deep interest in 
the Society's welfare, I have another in my belief that it holds 
an important place in the universal church, by reason of that 
peculiarly emphatic testimony which it has always borne to 
the purity and spirituality of the religion of Christ. Hence 
I cannot but greatly regret that past and still continued decay 

if its numbers which (at least as regards our own country) is 
pow so universally admitted; and I should rqoice to see the 



w-ise and godly portion of its members giving tlicir minds to 
a free and earnest investigation of the causes which tave led 
to such a state of things. Perhaps among the thoughts which 
I am about to express, some will be foimd to throw light on 
this subjeet, 

I shall begin with briefly adverting to the Society's doetrinal 
views, as these may be inferred from the present general 
eharaeter of its ministry, yearly epistles, and other public 
documents. Thus judged of, they seem to be substantially 
the same with those which are generally received among 
evangelical Christians : the chief difference being in its man- 
ner of looking at the work of the Holy Spirit. Ou this and 
airae other points I will now proceed to make a few obser- 
vations. 

The earnestness with which Friends are accustomed to dwell 
on the convicting, renewing, and sanetiiying operations of the 
Holy Spirit, appears to me to be a most valuable feature of 
their teaching ; and I should rejoice to see more of it in the 
church at large. They do not, however, seem, in their manner 
of looking at and speaking of tliis subject, always sufficiently 
to bear in mind the important principle, that it is in imme- 
diate connexion with God's revealed truth, his Spirit ordinarily 
works in the heart of man. The natural consequence is, that, 
while the inward or subjective part of religion is almost always 
largely insisted on in their ministry and writings, its objective 
truths (including those momentous ones which relate to the 
person and personal work of the Lord Jesus) are often very 
inadequately brought into view. 

What 1 have just said naturally leads me to notice that 
distinctive though not absolutely peculiar article of the 
Society's faith, the universahty of divine grace ; or, to speak 
more specifically, its belief that Christ's salvation, and con- 
sequently the renewing and sanctifying work of the Holy 
Spirit, is not limited to those who hear and receive the gospel 
message, but is placed within the reaeh of all mankind with- 
out exception. Far from having myself any disposition to 
dispute the truth of this doctrine, I think there is much in 
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tte revelation which God has made to us of his character and 
ways that aeema to favour it. I canaot, however, regard it as 
a part of his revealed truth: for, although the Scripture 
declares, in terms the most express, God's iiawillingaess that 
any should perish, aud his desire that all shoiild be saved, I 
iiowhere fiud it disclosing any other way provided by him for 
giving effect to this his gracious disposition towards mankind, 
besides the publication and behef of the gospel. 

Now, such being the case, it seems to me that the wisest and 
safest course, the one most befitting man's utter inability to 
penetrate the ways and counsels of the Most High any further 
than he has seen meet to disclose them to us, is to leave the 
question of his manner of dealiug with those who never hear 
the gospel message, as one among his "secret things;" in the 
perfect assurance that " the Judge of all the earth" will and 
must " do right." At the same time, I would by no means 
censure those who think they arc warranted in going further 
than this. Only let them beware of allowing their behef that 
men may be saved without the knowledge of Christ's gospel, 
to divert them from the consideration of their own share in 
the solemn obligation which he has laid upon his followers, to 
publish that gospel among all nations. It must, I think, be 
admitted that the doctrine of " the universal and saving hght," 
as held by the Society of Friends, has in past times largely 
had this cflcct upon its members : and I fear that it still has 
so, however unconsciously, to a very considerable extent. 

The indispensable need of the Spirit's teaching for the true 
understanding and profitable use of the Holy Scriptures, is 
another part of hia work which is more sti-oiigly insisted upon 
by Friends than is common in the church at large, though 
assuredly not more so than its importance demands. I must^ 
however, think that, as a body, they have not sufficiently 
perceived that, though this is unqucstiouably the first and 
most important means which the providence of God has 
appointed for that end, it is not the oidy one; but that it is 
the duty of all believers, as they have opportunity, diligently 
to employ their natural faculties in the study of the sacred 
volume, and in the apquisition of whatever knowledge is cal- 



culated to tlirow light on its meaning. Surely, if this was 
generally understood in the Society, its memhera would he 
more ready than they now are to avail themselves of the 
benefits which other Christians find in Bihle-claeses and 
meetings for the social stiidy of Scripture. 

Among those views of the Spirit's work which are in any 
way peculiar to the Society of Friends, none is more so than 
its belief in the continuance, to the present time, of that 
immediate and often perceptible guidance in the path of duty 
and service which the apostles and their feUow-labourers 
enjoyed : nor is there any which exercises so great a practical 
influence on its internal character and economy, including 
more especially its manner of ordering public worship and 
ministry. No one who reads the records which so many of 
its ministers have left of their lives and labours, can fail to be 
■truck with the marked and peculiar character which their 
constant habit of seeking for and following this guidance gives 
to them ; and the spectacle which they thus present of servants 
of Christ continually watching for and obeying the secret 
intimations of his will, has always appeared to me a most 
impressive and instructive one. Having myself the fullest 
persuasion of the reahty of such intimations, I cannot hut 
lament that the guidance afforded by them should be so little 
believed in and sought for by the generality even of truly 
spiritual Christians. At the same time, it is certain that men J 
are very liable to mistake the workings of their own minda J 
for the voice of God's Spirit; and though the Society ofl 
Friends has in various ways i-ccognized tliis danger, 
sought to guard against it, I doubt whether the necessity o 
trying the real nature of mental impressions hy every propc 
test, and especially by that of tlie Holy Scriptures, is alwaj^ 
fully understood or sufficiently insisted upon. 

Passing from the subject of the Holy Spirit and his worl 
I will next say a few words in relation to those two | 
gospel doctrines, our blessed Redeemer's atonement for s 
and the sinner's justification through faith in his blood, 
first has undoubtedly been at all times pait of the Society** 
iivowcd faith ; and if the latter has not been so in form, I ■ 



incliued to think tliat it lias ia substance. But, however tliis 
may be, it is eertain that, for a long period, there was a great 
want among Friends of the full declaration and clear under- 
standing of both the one and the other. I believe it has been 
in great measure owing to tins cause that so many true- 
liearted diaciples of Cliriat have, in past times, lacked much 
of that comfort and strength which they might otherwise 
have had, and gone heavily on their way, instead of being 
" filled with joy and peace in believing." For want, too, of 
that fidl apprciicnsion of the love of God in Christ which 
results fi-om the clear perception of these truths, many 
among them, while honestly and faitlifidly serving the Lord, 
seem to have been too exclusively actuated by the principle of 
duty and obedience, and too little acquainted with that 
willing-hearted and checrfiil scr\ice which only love can 
prompt. I gladly admit that, of later times, a great and 
happy change has taken place. Still, I cannot think that the 
doctrines in question are yet either so fully preached or so 
clearly understood, in the Society at large, as they should be. 

And here I woiild express my conviction that the full and 
clear understanding of divine trnth in the church is very 
greatly, not to say absolutely dependent on its practical 
adoption of the principle, that the Bible is now the sole 
authoritative source of that truth ; so that, if we would 
certainly know it, we must seek it there and there only; not 
placing anything like implicit confidence in the judgment or 
interpretation of onr fellow-men, be they who they may. I 
gladly believe that this principle is now much more generally 
admitted and acted upon in the Society of Friends than it 
formerly was, I do not, however, think that it has yet 
obtained a full ascendency among them : and, tOl this ia the 
case, I do not expect to see " the tnith as it is in Jesus" 
pervading the body at large, in all its blessed fullness. 

There is one other part of Christian truth which I wish 

briefly to notice. Friends, in common with some other 

K^ectiouB of the church, while earnestly insisting on the 

nivra^ality of God's love and grace to man, have in general 

tuaUy if not expressly disallowed the doctrine of hia 
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eternal predestination and election of Lis people; just . 
another large elaas of Christians, in strongly holding the 
latter doctrine, have more or less rejected the former. In 
both cases the cause has hecn the same ; the supposed irre- 
concileableness of the two doctrines. Seeing, however, that! 
hoth of them are plainly and constantly taught in Scripture^ I 
they must he alike parts of divine truth, and therefore i 
perfect harmony with one another, however unable we ma^'l 
be, with our present very limited faculties, fiiUy to discern J 
their agreement. Happily, Christians arc now much mor8>J 
disposed than tbey once were to see that their first duty is,.! 
not to systematize the truth of God, but simply and implicitly I 
to receive whatever he has revealed, and humbly to seek i 
grace to profit by it. The connexion in which the doctr 
of election is always introdiiccd in Scripture, plfdnly show*^ 
that, like every other part of divine truth, it has beeu made 
known to us for important practical uses ; and its value in 
this way has been attested by a cloud of witnesses in all ages 
of the church. To reject or lose sight of it is, I am persuaded; , 
to deprive ourselves of a precious source of comfort and 1 
strength which God has graciously provided for his people. 

Before I close this letter, I wish to say a few words on | 
subject to which I alluded at its commencement. It is noi 
more than three years since I felt constrained to resign my- 
membership in the Society of Friends, in consequence of itsW 
continued publication and circulation of Robert Barclay's? 
Apology : and 1 still think that, with my views of that work, M 
I could not have rightly done otherwise. As I then stated/fl 
my objections to it arc of a very serious nature. Not toff 
mention others, I regard it as giving a dangerously lovl 
representation of the character and use of the Holy Scrip-B 
t^res; as presenting a materially different view of the meanaJ 
and way of salvation from that which the Scripture gives;! 
and as misinterpreting its language to a very large andv 
hurtful extent. 

Apart, tliercfore, from its consequences to myself, I cannot I 
but greatly regret, for the Society's own sake, the course I 
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liioli it has pursued in this matter : and I do so, not only 
because I believe that, in whatever degree the Ajjology 
retains its influence among Friends, in the same degree will 
their fiill reception of gospel truth be liindered ; but also 
because I think tlie Society, by thus contimung to adopt as 
its own the author's views of Christian doctrine, places itself 
in a false position, one which is alike injurious to its reputa- 
tion and to its usefulness. Everything, as it appears to me, 
conspires to show that by far the greater number of intelli- 
gent and thoughtful Fi'iends in this country do not hold some 
of the most prominent and characteristic doctrinal views of 
the Apologist. Yet, so long as the Society publishes and 
circulates the volume which contains them, it must be 
regarded as adopting them for its own, and as acknowledging 
them to be a true representation of its faith. Hence wc 
continually find both Friends and other Christians, jtersons 
who agree with the Apology and those who differ from it, 
confidently, and I must believe justly, appeabng to it as an 
authenticated exposition of Quaker doctrine. 

In conclusion, apart from all other objections to the 
Society's continued publication of this work, I think its 
members would do well to consider whether it can be wise or 
right for it, as a Christian clinrch, thus to identify itself with 
a voluminous theological and controversial work, much of it 
couched in a scholastic form, written nearly two hundred 
years ago, in a time of great religious excitement and conten- 
tion, the production of an individual, and that individual a 
very young man ; a work, too, which very few even of the 
Society's own members now read at all, and fewer still with 
anything like critical attention. Surely, if Friends wish, as 
they naturally must, to exhibit and commend their religious 
views to their own body and to the church at large, they 
might do it far more efiectually in some other way than 
in this. 

I have now done with the subject of doctrine, and shall 
proceed, in my next letter, to consider one of a more directly 
practical nature. 
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I meau to occupy tliis letter witli , 
thoughts on the Society's views and practice in relation f 
worship and ministry ; a subject whichj besides its intrinw 
importance, is of great interest on another account ; for hen 
I believe, more than anywhere else, is to be found the boB 
which keeps the Society of Friends together as a distinct po( 
tion of the professing church of Clirist. 

With its great fundamental principle of the indispensald 
need of the presence and help of the Holy Spirit to enab] 
men to ofl'cr true worship or exercise living ministry, I c 
fully accord ; and I should rejoice to see its truth and import 
ance more generally and deeply felt in the church at larg) 
than I fear tliey now are. There is much, too, in the way u 
which the Society seeks to carry this principle into practici 
which I heartily approve, and which I should be glad to Etea 
adopted by other churches. At the same time, I cannot btt 
thuJi that, in some particulars, hoth its views and practice a 
carried to a mistaken extreme; and on these I shall nop 
proceed to make a few remarks. 

It is evident from the language of the early Friends, (se 
especially Robert Barclay's statement of his Proposition oi 
Worship,) that they regarded their own mode of ordcrinj 
worship and ministry not merely as far preferable to thoa 
followed in other churches, but as the Quly one which Qoi 
~ approves, and the religion of Jesus sanctions : and althou^ 
this view of the subject is undoubtedly far less genersll| 
taken in the Society now than it formerly was, I must tbinl 
that it is still considerably prevalent. That tlie principles ai 
which Friends proceed in their public assemblies are more i] 
harmony with the chai'actcr of the gospel dispensation, i 
cooBouant with the practice of tlie primitive church, i 
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adapted to give free scope to the exercise of spiritual gifts, 
and in many respects more fitted to Becare true spiritual 
worship, and lively, edifying ministry, than those adopted by 
Christiana in general, I fully believe : but tliat they are the 
only ones which have the divine sanction and approval, I can 
by no means admit. 

If we look, first, at the nature of things, there is manifestly 
nothing in the circumstance of ministerial exercises being 
pre-arranged and prepared, or in the use of prescribed forms 
of prayer and praise, which necessarily precludes the presence 
and help of the Holy Spirit. Next, if we turn to the Scrip- 
tures, we find nothing that forbids these things, or that 
prescribes any particular mode of ordering Christian worship 
and ministry. And, lastly, if we appeal to experience, we not 
only meet with ample evidence that true worship and ministry 
are compatible with them, but we encounter the indisputable 
fact, that they constitute a vciy large part of the instrumental 
means which God employs and blesses for the carrying on oi 
his work on the earth; whether it be by proclaiming the 
gospel of his Son, by converting sinners to himself, or by 
instructing and building up his believing people. 

As regards sUent worship, I have the fullest persuasion, not 
merely of its reality, but also of its great value, considered 
both in itself and as a preparation for vocal exercises. Besides 
the opportunity which silence gives for that pecidiar and 
precious exercise of soul which Friends imderstand by the 
expression "waiting upon God,** it afibrds a most valuable" 
one for meditation, self-examination, and mental prayer. It 
is, morco-ver, so maidfestly fitting in man's approaches to God, 
so calculated to beget and cherish reverential feelings, and so 
peculiai'ly adapted to aid in making worship what it ought 
to be, a personal act, that I cannot but marvel at its being so 
little practised, (I miglit rather say so entirely excluded,) by 
Christians in general. I must, however, think that the por- 
tion of time ordinarily spent in silence in the meetings of 
Friends is much larger than can, in the nature of things, be 
profitably employed by the bulk of a mixed assembly, and 
wholly unsuitcd to the eircnmstances and wants of children 
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aad unawakened persone. We Iiave here, as it aeems to me, 
an exemplification of that excesa of tlie subjective, aiid 

deficiency of the olyectiTe element, whieli constitutes so 
marked a feature of Quakerism. Instead of adapting itself 
to the actual condition and wants of man's nature, it aeems 
in this, as in some other things, rather to deal with him as if 
he were altogether a spiritual being. 

The foregoing subject naturally leads me to notice that 
marked peculiarity in the Society's public worship, — tlie entire 
"■exclusion of the reading of the Scriptures, and of the singing 
■~ of psalms and hymns. As regards tliat of the former, I must 
own that, the more I reflect upon it, the less am I able to 
reconcile my mind to it. There seems to me to be something 
very anomalous in the principle of giving free scope to utter- 
ances which, in whatever degree they may bear the marks of 
divine influence, are confessedly subject to human infirmity 
and mistake, while those which proceeded from a special and 
plenary inspiration of God, and were expressly intended by 
him for the church's instruction, are altogether excluded, 
except in the form of occasional quotations, wholly made from 
memory, and tlicrefore not always accurate. I am unable, 
too, to perceive any such diflferenee between public and family 
worship, as should wholly banish from the one that which is 
uniformly associated by Fnends with the other. Surely there 
would he nothing even in the habitual, much leas in the 
occasional, reading of a portion of Scripture, to prevent the 
full carrying out of the Society's principles in relation to 
worship and ministry; while I believe it would often be found 
greatly helpful to both these exercises. 

As regards singing, to say nothing of its connexion with 
the constitution of man's nature, and of its experienced eifects 
on the human mind, I cannot reconcile myself to the exclusion 
from Christian worship of that which our Lord himself sanc- 
tioned by his own practice, and wliich his apostles expreaa^M 
and repeatedly enjoined. I fully admit, not only that it il^fl 
as ordinarily practised, to a large extent, mere lip-worship; 
hut also that, as things now are in the church, its liability to 
he thus abused and desecrated is very great. I cannot. 
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ever, regard this as fiirnisliiiig a sufficient reason for its 
entire omission ; and my own observation convinces me that 
the singing of psalms and hynms not only may be, but often 
is, a truly devotional act, alike acceptable to God and profit- 
able to man. I may say further, that the opportunities which 
I have had of late years of observing and uniting in the pubhc 
worship of other Christiana, have largely contributed to make 
me desire that Friends would give to both these subjects, and 
especially to the former, their serious consideration. 

The entire absence of ministry in many of the Society's 
congregations, and its scanty supply in a large number of 
others, has long been a subject of lamentation among Friends. 
It is commonly ascribed by them to the prevalence of worldly- 
mindedness, and to the want of individual faithfulness. But, 
although these causes no doubt largely contribute to it, I 
believe they are by no means the only ones. Something 
must, I am inclined to think, be attributed to the continued 
influence in the Society of extreme i-iews respecting the place 
assigned in the divine economy to the immediate teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, aud of a consequently inadequate estimate of 
that wliich has been allotted to instrumental means. It seems 
to me that, if the e\il of the existing state of things was 
adequately felt by the body at large, there would surely be 
more indications of solicitude about it; more anxiety to 
discover and, if possible, remove its causes; aud more of 
fervent prayer for an increased outpouring of the Spirit. 

Another cause of this deficiency of ministry is, I suspect, 
to be found in the genius of Quakerism {so to speak) being 
too predominantly passive. The principle, so much inculcated 
in the Society, of yielding submission to the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, is unquestionably a most important one : but 
there are others, no less important, which seem to me to have 
been too little dwelt on ; such, for example, as those which are 
implied by the apostle's exhortation to his fellow-believers at 
Corinth, to "covet earnestly the best gifts," and in that to 
Timothy, to " stir up the gift" which he had received. 

I have long thought, too, that the prevalence among Friends 
of exaggerated ideas respecting the nature of the call to and 
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qualification for the work of the ministry, has not a little 
tended hiLrtfullj- to oljstruct its exercise. I am sensible that 
the subject is one of great delicacy ; and that, if there Lc 
danger of eniug in this direction, there is, to say the least, no 
less in the opposite one. Greatly should 1 htment to see the 
Society letting go its principle, that a direct call from Christ 
himself is the only true authority for entering upon any kind 
of ministry in the ehurch; and that no exercise of that 
particular kind which is proper to the church's assemblies for 
waiting upon and worshipping God, should be ventured on 
without a sense of present duty, and of the fresh anointing 
of the Holy Spirit for the service. At the same time, I must 
think that the view taken of the Spirit's manner of working 
in this matter, is often either not simple or not large enough ; 
tliat the call to service is apt to be looked for too much in the 
way of direct and palpable command, and too little in that of 
the gentle intimations of a Father's will ; that suflicient scope 
is not given for the diversity of spiritual gifts ; and that a 
mistaken and hurtful use is often made of the apostle's 
expression, (employed by him for a particular purpose,) 
"Woe is unto me if 1 preach not the gospel;" as if the 
sense of an imperious necessity, rather than the constraining 
influence of the love of Christ, (of which he elsewhere speaks 
so emphatically,) ought to be accounted the chief warrant for 
exercising christian ministry. My impression of the existence 
of obstacles of this kind is much strengthened by its appearing 
to me that the amount of ministry in the Society, or at least 
in many of its congregations, is by no means pi-oportionatc to 
the prevalence of vital religion. To judge from the actual 
state of things, it woidd seem as if the responsibility which 
the theory of Quakerism so justly lays upon all the living 
members of the church, to hxik to it that they are faithful in 
this matter, was practically but httle felt by the great majority 
of pious Friends. 

In connexion with the preceding remarks, I would further 
observe, that exaggerated ideas of what constitutes the true 
call to and qualification for the exercise of Christian 
ministry, are, in the nature of things, very apt to be associated 
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with corresponding oues of its cliaracter and authority. I 
am far from thiaking tliat tlie latter are now commou among 
the Society's ministers. Yet it is undeniable that painful 
instances of the kind have occurred even in our own times: 
and there is so much misconception of the Society's real Wews 
on this suhject, even among its own members ; and so prevalent 
a Qotiou among other persons, that its ministers profess to 
apeak by an inspiration Uke that of apostles and prophets in — 
former times, that it becomes very important to guard against 
everything that can tend to countenance such ideas. 

Little as Christians in general seem disposed to admit that 
women have a rightful share in the ministry of the word, I 
fidly unite with Friends in belie^Tng that they have. The 
general testimony of Scripture seems to mo clearly to justify 
this view ; and certainly, in the Society's own experience, the 
evidence that spiritual gifts for ministry are stdl continued to 
the ehureh, is no less decisive in regard to the female than to 
the male sex. I cannot^ however, think it to be a right state '\ 
of things for a Christian community to have so large a pro- \ 
portion of female ministers and ministry, as the Society of | 
Friends has commonly had, at least of later times : and that 
women should occupy so prominent a place as they have 
sometimes done, seems to me neither becoming their sex, nor 
accordii^ to the true order of Clirist's chnrch. In saying 
this, I believe that I am speaking the mind, of ^a large 
number of Friends, 

The character of the Society's ministry is a subject wliich 
I must not leave wholly unnoticed, though I do not wish to 
dwell much upon it. If the few general remarks which I 
shall make have exclusive reference to what appear to me its 
defects, it is because I wish to be as brief as I can, and not 
because I do not fully appreciate its truly valuable qualities. 
It seems to me, then, open to the objection of being too 
generally adapted rather to the condition of awakened or 
converted persons, than to the wants of others. The momen- 
tous distinction between the spiritually living and dead ; the 
all-important subjects of repentance, faith, regeneration, and 
conversion ; the necessity of decision in the great matter of 
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the soul's salvation ; these things do not appear to me to be in 
general enough brought into view. In other words, I cannot 
but note a deficiency of that kind of ministry which ia adapted 
to arouae the attention of the careless, to disturb the false rest 
of the self-satisfied, and to fix the decision of the wavering. 

Tlien, again, looking at the Society's ministry as chiefly 
addressed to awakened persons and true believers, it seema tO i 
me that it is, for the most part, too predominantly experi- I 
mental in its character; neither sufiGciently setting fortli 
doctrinal trutha, nor adequately and specifically dwelling on 
practical duties. As regards the former, I cannot think that 
the great doctrine of atonement, and still less that of justifi- 
cation by faith, yet hold so prominent a place as they ought 
to do; or are ordinarily set forth with that fulness, clearness, 
and earnestness, which their importance demands. That 
which is needed in the ministry of the gospel, is not a bar6>l 
(leclaration of these truths, ranch less a mere passing aUusitniJ 
to or acknowledgment of them, hut such a dwelling on thes 
in their experimental and practical aspects, as shall serve I 
show how the one has power, (when truly believed i 
received,) as nothing else has, to beget love, and, through lort 
willing obedience and service; and the other not less so ttkM 
give peace to the soul, and, with it, strength, and confidennyfl 
and hope. 

There is one other matter, connected with this suhjec^;! 
which I would just notice. Owing to a too imquestioning I 
adherence to interpretations of Scripture which have been] 
handed down from one generation to another, it is still n^ I 
uncommon thing to hear, in ministry otherwise valuable^ 
passages cited for purposes altogether foreign to their real 
meaning. As an illustration of this, I may instance the 
practice of quoting the apostle's words in 1 Cor. xii, 7, aa 
teaching that a measure of the Holy Spirit is bestowed up(w_ 
all mankind : whereas a very little attention to the conte 
would show that, whether this be in itself true or notj i 
certainly is not the meaning of the passage. 

Tliere are still some points connected with the subjects Q 
worship and ministry, of which I wish to apeak. I ' 
however, defer them to another letter. 
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What I have hitherto Baid on the subject of 
' Christian ministry, has had exclusive reference to its exercise 
in the church's assemblies for divine worship. We know, 
however, from the testimony of Scripture, that in' primitive 
times it was not confined to these ; nor is it, in the nature of 
things, either right or possible that it should be. One kind 
of ministry, — namely, the exercise of that particular gift 
which in New Testament language is termed prophecy, 
(described by the apostle as "speaking unto men to edifica- 
tion, and exhortation, and comfort,") — is indeed pecuharly, 
not to say exclusively, designed and adapted for such occa- 
sions. But there are two otlier gifts or ministries, often 
distinctively spoken of in Scripture, which hold a very 
different place. I allude to those of preaching {ov proclaim- 
ing) and teaching: understanding by the one, the proclamation 
or declaration to unbcHevera of the great truths of the gospel ; 
and, by the other, the giving instruction to behevers in 
Christian doctrine and duty. 

We know that the former of these gifts was largely and 
indeed chiefly exercised, in primitive times, elsewhere than 
in assemblies of believers, — in synagogues, and market-places, 
and streets ; and that the latter was not confined to Christian 
assemblies held specifically for worship, we have every reason 
to believe. Friends, however, by practically recognizing no 
other exercise of ministry than tliat which is proper to such 
assemblies, give a very limited and imperfect scope to both 
these gifts. So palpable, indeed, is the deficiency of teaching 
in the Society, that the attention of Friends is beginning to 
be strongly directed to it ; and I rejoice in seeing indications 
of sounder and more comprehensive views of this subject, 
than those which have hitherto generally prevailed. I cannot 
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doulit that, if the diversity, both of spiritual gifts and of the 
manner of exercising them, 'waa more clearly understood and 
recognized by the Society, inthviduala would ere long be 
foand among its members, who, (whether calletl to minister 
in its public assemblies for worship, or not,) would be quali- 
fied to instruct their brethren, and especially the young, in 
Christian truth, by such means as Scripture expositionB, 
Bible classes, and the like ; and that others would feel them- 
selves called to go among their ignorant and godless neigh- 
bours, and in streets, or courts, or cottages, read to them out 
of the Scriptures, and endeavour, by words of earnest and 
affectionate exhortation, to awaken tliem to a sense of their 
eternal interests. Nor do I see why Friends should not be 
called, as well as other Christians, to missionary labour 
among the benighted heathen. Though there might be htUi 
room, in these several kinds of service, for the mode of j 
ceeduig which they follow in their assemblies for worslii^^ 
there would be ample opportunity for carrying out their g 



principle of seeking for and depending on the guidance 
help of the Holy Spirit. 

The foregoing subject suggests to my thoughts another, 
which has much affinity to it. In adopting the sound and 
important principle that Christ's ministers should be permitted 
to engage in any kind of service into which they may be called 
by their divine Master, the Society of Friends properly 
requires that, before its ministers enter on engagements of a 
special nature, either at home or abroad, they shall obtain the 
concurrence of that portion of the church with which they are 
locally connected. But, unquestionably wise and even 
necessary as this regidation is in its pTinciplc, it has long, 
appealed to me that in practice it is carried beyond its trus^ 
scope, and to an extent wliich is not only needless, but 
hurtful; m harmony neither with true gospel hbertv, noTi 
with the original spirit and practice of Quakerism. 

What I said in my last letter on the subject of worship, 
almost exclusively referred to it as connected with public 
aasembhes. I will now offer some thoughts in relation to ita 
exsraae in the closet and family, more especially the latter. 
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The strong view which Friends liave always taken of the 
nature of the true warrant for engaging in any act of public 
miniatry, has naturally been applied with peculiar emphasis 
to that of prayer. And this, together with the deep feeling 
of reverence for the Most High which all their religious ideas 
and habits tend to cherish, has given to the prayers offered 
in their public assemblies a general character of life and 
unction, and solemnity, too often wanting in prescribed and 
stated exercises. Perhaps that tendency to extreme views 
which I noticed in my last letter as hurtfully restraining 
pubhc minis try at large, may more especially do so in regard 
to prayer. But, however this may be, I am persuaded that 
the Society has suffered great loss by a mistaken apphcation 
(often unconsciously made) to closet and family worship, of 
ideas and principles suited only to the circumstances of public 
assembhes. I gladly believe that the habitual practice of - 
private vocal prayer is now far more general among TVienda 
than it formerly was. I fear, however, that it is not yet 
sufficiently understood in the Society at large, that the only 
needful warrant for offering such prayer is the sense of need : - 
a sense which, we well know, the Spirit of God alone can g^ve. 
It should, too, he more remembered than it seems to he, that 
in this, as in everything for which the Spirit's help is needed, 
that help is not merely to be passively waited for, but aJso to 
be earnestly sought after. Nor should it he forgotten that, 
owing to the constitution of our nature, the utterance of the 
lips often greatly tends to quicken the emotions of the soul. 
But it is of family worship that I am chiefly desirous to 
speak. That in those daily gatherings of families, now so 
general in the Society, in which a portion of Scripture is read^ 
followed by a short time of silence, there is often true worship, 
I make no doubt. Except, however, when a minister is present, 
1 believe the voice of prayer and thanksgiving is still r^^y 
heard ou such occasions. If the cause be (as I think it must 
in great measure be) that to which I just now alluded, it surely 
is a great mistake to suppose that the same kind of spiritual 
gift and calling is needed for service in the family as in the 
church. Far be it from me to wish for formal and lifeless 
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ofturinga in either : but I do believe that if the godly membeM 
of faniilieB (especially the heads) would yield tliemselveB to 
exercise of soul iu this matter, they would find the presence 
and help of the Holy Spirit to be often with them, and much 
of blessing to attend the simple utterance of their feelinge and 
desires in prayer and praise. They would assuredly find, too, 
that, by faithfully using the little capaeity they may have fbl, 
Buch an exercise, it would speedily increase.* 

And besides those stated occasions when tlie whole (amily 
assembled, there are many others when husbands and wii 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, are together, whii 
afford precious opportunities for exercises of this kind, 
the riglit use of them could not fail to be often greatly bh 
in adding to the bonds of natural affection those of spiril 
fellowship and communion. Then, again, as regards th< 
social meetings which are so freqnent among Friends, vhj' 
should they be so rarely improved as occasions for uniting in 
the worship of the Most High ? Though other Christiana are 
much more iu the practice of doing this, the general character 
and habits of hVienda seem to me peculiarly fitted for it. 

In connexion with this subject, I woidd make a remark 
which is also applicable to public prayer and to other exercises 
of ministry. It appears to me that Friends, in waiting and seek- 
ing for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, do not generally give 
enough place to the undoubted fact, that His operations on 
the minds and hearts of men are, to a very large extent, 
immediately connected with outward circumstances and events. 
These might, I think, much more often than they commonly 
are, be rightly and profitably made the subjects of vocal 
exercises, both in the family and in the church. 

Nor ia it only in regard to prayer that I could wish to see 
Friends taking simpler and more comprehensive views, and 
using greater liberty in their family and social gatherings, than 
they now do. Surely heads of families aud others might often, 

■ The lite eicelleot Edward Bickersteth somewliem tsjs, " I (bid more of the 
preience of God, and avem to ohuiii more grace and itrcnKlh, in family prayer, 
<h>n in all other mnas besidoa : so that 1 would not be without it for all the 
world could giive." 
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Pon 3iich occaaioiiH, profitably explain and commeut on the 
portion of Scripture that ia read, and offer a few simple wonls 
of christian instruction, exhortation, and the like. Tlien, too, 
as regards the singing of psalma and hymnSj if I cannot think 
that it ought to be altogether excluded from public worship, 
fitiU less do I feel reconciled to its banishment from the famUy 
and social circle, to each of which it is bo peculiarly adapted.* 



I hare now finished what I wished to say on the subjects trf 
christian worship and ministry. There are, however, some 
others, closely connected with them, of wliicli I am desirous to 
speak. — I fully sympathize with the noble testimony which 
Friends have always borne to the ft'eeness of the gospel, and 
with the earnest spirit in which they have insisted upon and 
practically carried out the Saviour's injunction, " Freely ye 
have received, freely give." I cannot, however, think that, in 
their general manner of looking at the question of providing 
for the support of Christ's ministers, or in their judgment of 
the practice of other churches, they have given its due place to 
another precept of his, namely, " That they who preach the 
gospel, should live of the gospel." 

It is evident from the testimony of Scripture, that this 
precept was largely acted upon in the primitive chmY;h. Nor 
indeed could it be otherwise, seeing that there were then 
many ministers of Christ, both stationary and moving, wholly 
occupied with spiritual things, few of whom could have had 

• Tbe following passage, TiDm an Eminent living author, veil deserves the 
serious consideratian of Friends;—" ' PaalmB and hymns and spiritunl Bongs/ a 
species nf litEtatare in which the English language is more rich than any other, 
kdtniiiiijtec comfort, eicitement, and instruction, to an extent, and in a degree 
which neier can be calculated. The robust in body and mind, the earthly, the 
fiivolouD, and tbe sordid, Itnow noticing of that solace, of that renovation of the 
lieait, which sacred poetry ia every day conveying to the apirits of tens of thousands 
around them, [t ia not merely when aickneas has slackened the cords of life, but 
also when the heart has become benumbed by the cares and toils of a common day, 
and when even the understanding is rendered obtuse ; it is then that the hymn and 
psalin, at a late hour, restore the spirit, and give renewed I'leamess, by giving 
consistency, to the distracted intellect ; and so lead llie soul back to its place of 
he presence of 'Ibiugs unteen and eternal.' " — Isaac Taylor's '■ H'esley 

d Melhodinn." 
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sufficient resources of their own. The Society of Friends, 
however, hai-ing no miniatere of tliis description, haa little 
occasion to put the above precept iu practice : almost only, 
indeed, when its ministers are called into service away &oin 
their own homes. Now, without touching tlie question 
whether the course taken by Friends he or be not sound in 
principle and beneficial in practice, I can hardly suppose that 
many observant and thoughtful persons, even among them, 
would be prepared to say that, as things now are, ministers 
the above class could be dispensed with in the church at largen 
Butj if they are needed, pro\Tsion must of course he more 
less made for their temporal support, in a large pToportion 
cases. 

FricndB are accustomed, in objecting to sucii a provisioi 
to urge the apostle Paul's practice of labouring for his oi 
support and that of his companions. But, {to say notlii] 
of the impossibility of this being done in many cases,) so 
I was he himself from regardmg what he did as in itself either *1 
personal or a general duty, that we find him both expressly 
1 asserting his own right to be maintained without labour, 
1 (though he judged it expedient often to forego it for important 
1 practical reasons,) and ap|«;aling to that precept of our Ziord 
1 which I have already cited, as laying down a general principle 
[of wide application. I need hardly add that I do not regard 
Ithis precept as sanctioning any kind of provision for Chrisf a 
Iministers but such as is purely voluntary, and that I greatly 
^eplore the abuses of it which so widely prevail in his pro- 
fessing chiu'cli. 

I have been induced to dwell on the foregoing subject, ni 
merely because of its intrinsic imjiortance, but also because 
its bearing on another which appears to me to claim the 
Society's very serious consideration. By far the greater part 
of those who are accounted consistent Friends systematically 
abstain from imiting in the public worship of other Christian 
bodies ; while most of tbem object to contribute to the ftrnda 
of missionary institutions. The ground of the objection 
appears to be essentially the same in hot) 
I the manner in which worship 
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f commonly ordered in the chtirch at large, and partly in the 
pecuniary maintenance received by miaaionaries and other 
miniatera. After what I have already said in rektion to both 
theae auhjecta, I need liardly say now that I cannot think the 
objection well founded in either case. There ia obvioualy a 
very wide distinction between a tiling which is wrong in itself, 
and one which is inferior to something else. The methods 
followed by other sections of the church may be in many 
respects Icaa conaonant with the spiritual character of the 
gospel dispensation than those adopted by Friends : but that 
they cannot be in themselves absolutely wrong or auti-cfaria- 
tian, seems to me certain, if from nothing else, from the fact 
which I have already noticed, that they are largely owned and 
blessed by the Head of the church, and that they constitute a 
very large part indeed of the instrumental means by which the 
Most High ia pleased to carry on his work of grace in the earth. 
However plainly, then, it may be the duty of Friends to 
order the economy of their own church in the way which they 
bcUeve to be moat in harmony with the nature of the gospel 
diapensation, I cannot think that they are called upon to 
refuse all fellowship in the worship of God with other Christian 
bodies, or all assistauce to their efforts (often so manifestly 
blessed) to extend the bounds of the Kedeemer's kingdom on 
earth. As regards tbe latter subject, the course wliich so 
many of them now take involvea a very aerious consequence ; 
for, as their own community virtually does nothing in the way 
of caiTying the gospel to tbe heathen of other lands, and very 
little indeed in that of preaching it among the in-eligious 
masses of our own population, by refusing to aid the efforts of 
other bodiea, they practically exclude theraaelves, to a very 
large extent, from taking any part in this great work of 
CliriBtian love and duty. And while, in doing so, they deprive 
that work of what might be an important aid to it, I believe 
they are serious losers themselves, in not having their interests 
and exertions called forth on behalf of those noble and godly 
enterprises. It has long been to me a matter of great regret 
to observe how little the generality of Friends know about 
them, and bow little interest they seem to take in them. So 
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deeply do 1 feel the Bolemn importance of this subject, as a 
question of personal duty, that, had I the opiMirtuuity, I would 
earnestly press on all Prienda their individual ohhgation seri- 
ously to examine it for themselves, and not allow their conduct 
to be guided by the judgment of others, however worthy of 
their love and esteem,* 

Then, aa to the other subject, I must think Prienda ought 
to be very sure that they cannot rightly join in the worship 
of other Christians, before they systematically refuse to do 
so ; since, by taking that course, they nullify, so far as they 
themselves are concerned, one of the moat important means 
which the followers of Christ now have of publicly acknow- 
ledging their common brotherhood in him, and of thereby 
carrying out his declared purpose, that the unity of hia 
followers should be a visible one. I must think, too, that, by 
BO doing, they often deprive themselves of much spirituid 
instruction and profit. Were they willing occaaioually (espe- 
cially at times and in plaeea where no meetinga of their o 
are held} to unite in the public worship of their felloir-. 
Christians, I am persuaded that they woidd often find mcoa 
of living gospel ministry and of true spiritual worship than, 
they may now suppose to exist among them. I beUeve th^ 
are in general httle aware how lively a sense many minifits 
of other denominations have of their need of the Spirit" a hel|^ 
how earnestly they seek it, and how largely they often enji^ 
it. In conclusion, I could wish the Society seriously to coa* 
aider whether its practice of inriting the members of othe> 
Christian communities to unite in its worship and listen to itti 
ministry, while it reftises to do the hke in regard to theirs j: 
and of borrowing their meeting houses, while it refuses to 
lend them its own, ia one which really rests on any plain: 
principle of Christian duty. 

• Friends who object to contribute to the funils of Mifsionnry Societiali 
becAuse of the ilaled sllowances which ttieir Ageots receive, ahould luiow tlu 
there ue mui/ miasionariea labouring in diSereal piTts of the heuthen oorli 
uiiGOUoected with uiy Societiea, and more or leu depending for their Eiipport i 
>uch occuional lupplieE as their Chriftmn brethren, either at home or abn>ai^ 
maj' Knd to thetn. 
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I mean to occupy this letter with some tlioughti 
in relation to the symbolical rites of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. With the exception of the Society of Friends and a 
few other individuals or small commtmities, the whole Chris- 
tian church, however its various sections may differ from one ' 
another in their ideas of the meaning, use, and manner of oh- 
serving these rites, has always been agreed in regarding them 
as institutions appoiated by Christ to be perpetually observed 
by his followei-s, and therefore as obligatory upon them, and as 
constituting au integral part of his religion. I feel it to be 
no light thing to dissent fi-om a judgment so nearly iiDivcrsal, 
and that it becomes those who do so to hold and espress their 
opinions with great modesty. Still, when I consider the 
whole nature and character of the gospel dispensation, as 
exhibited in the teaching of our Lord and his apostles, there 
eeems to me so strong an antecedent improbabdity that any 
symbolical rite should constitute an essential and universally 
obligatoiy part of it, that nothing short of very clear evidence 
ought to he deemed sufficient to establish it : and such evi- 
dence I am unable to find. 

TEiSTSf, then, I can go with the Society : but I cannot 
unite in the view taken by its founders, and probably still 
retained by most Friends, that these rites are essentially 
foreign to the nature of the gospel dispensation, and were 
meant only for temporary use, during a transition state of 
tilings ; so that their continued observance must be regarded 
as more or less contrary to the mind of Chiist. If I can find 
no sufficient warrant in Scripture for the view which Christians 
in general take of the subject, still less can I for this one. 
Though the gospel is moat assuredly a dispensation of the 
substance and reality of spiritual things, and not of their 
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types and shadows, I see nothing m its nature to forbid the 
use of two simple and significant symbols, such na are the 
rites in question; nor can I find anything in the language of 
our Lord and hia apostles that in any way uidicatea it to have 
been his mind that their observance should, in after times, be 
discontinued in his church. Such being the case, I am neces- 
sarily brought to the conclusion that their observance or non^, 
observance has been left aa a matter of liberty to hia followf 
BO that they may rightly use or disuse them as they jui 
either course to he most consonant with his mind, or moat 
suited to their own circumstances and wants. This conclixdon 
appears to me to be in harmony with the whole character of 
the gospel dispensation, and with the way in which everything 
pertaining to the mere external economy of the church haa 
been left to be ordered, under the guidance of the Holy Spiritj 
in such a manner as should be foimd, from time to time, moski 
fitted for its own profit, and for the accomplishment of 
ends for which it exists. 

I could iiot attempt to enter here, even if I were compel 
to the task, upon a subject so large aa that of the varii 
considerations which should influence either churches 
individuals in determining what course they ought to pursue 
in this matter; and shall therefore confine myself to two or 
three general remarks. And, first, as regards baptism, there 
seems to me to be a material difference between the case of 
converts to Christianity, especially in lands where.thiB is not 
the prevailing religion, and that of persons educated in the 
Christian faith, and living in countries where it is generally 
professed. Not only does our Lord's commission to 
apostles, to baptize, appear to me to refer immediately, not 
say exclusively, to the former class, while all the cases 
baptism mentioned in the Acts and Epistles are clearly 
this kind ; but there seems, in the very nature of things, 
much greater practical need of the rite in such cases than 
others. In like manner, as regards the Lord's supper, I 
eee reasons for its observance among persons circumstani 
like the first Christians, which by no means equally apply 
those living in lands where the faith of Christ is geuei 
proEesHed. 
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Taking the view whicli I do of the subject genei'ally, I can 
easily suppose that the Society of Friendsj believing itself 
specially called upon to uphold tl\e spiritual nature of the 
gospel dispensation, and regarding symbolical rites as neither 
made obligatory by Christ, nor needful for his people's 
spiritual life, may be doing right in making no provision for 
their observance. It is, however, evidently called upon, in 
disusing these rites, to be pecuharly careful to keep in view 
the great truths to which they refer— the doctrine of the new 
birth, and that of our blessed Redeemer's atonement for sin. * 
I must also tliink that it ought to refrain from in any way ' 
interfering with the individual liberty of its memberH to 
observe them, provided that hberty be not exercised in such & 
manner as to be cither repugnant to spiritual views of religion, 
or calculated to disturb the peace of the body. 

In connexion with this subject, I may be allowed just 
to refer to my own practice. Looking at the question of 
observing these rites merely as one of personal duty or 
benefit, I could be well satisfied wholly to refrain from them. 
There is, however, a reason which induces me not to do so. 
The observance of the Lord's supper is one of the ways in 
which Christ's disciples in general are accustomed openly to 
testify both their faith in him, and their fellowship with one 
another; and as I rejoice to be united with my fellow- 
believers of every name in that testimony, so I not only feel 
liberty occasionaHy to join with them in bearing it in this 
particular way as well as in others, but I consider that, were 
I to refrain from doing so, I should seem to express a disap- 
proval of the observance itself which I am very far from 
feeling. 

It has been common in the Society of Friends to think and 
speak of the use of these symbols as almost necessarily 
implying an imperfect appreciation of spiritual religion. But, 
not to insist on the manifest difficulty of reconciling this idea 
with the fact of their having been sanctioned by our Lord and 
his apostles, neither the nature of things nor experience 
justifies it. There is obviously nothing in the mere use of a 
symbol that is incompatible with the clearest understanding 
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and highest estimate of the thing aymholized hy it; and 
there can be no doubt that many of those who practice the 
symbolical rites of baptism and the Lord's supper, have as 
distinct a perception and as deep an experience of the realities 
which they represent, as any of those who abstain from them. 
On the whole, I cannot but think that, as things now are 
in the church at large, the question of observing or not 
observing these rites is of far less practical moment than that 
of their true import, design, and use. I need hardly express 
my own conviction that they are mere symbols, the spiritual 
benefit of which is altogether dependent on the disposition of 
mind in which they are used. It seems to me that the chief 
aim of all spiritually-minded Christians who regard these 
rites as obligatory, shotild be to insist on the above truth, 
and carefully to avoid everything which can tend to coun- 
tenance erroneous and superstitious notions concerning them ; 
and that they who do not so regard them, would better serve 
the cause of vital religion by insisting on the indispensable 
necessity of the spiritual realities which they symbolize, and 
on the essential independence of these of all outward 
observances, than by advocating the disuse of the symb< 
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The next sulqect on irhicli I shall offer some 

remarks, is that of the Society's church order and economy. 
The principle on which Friends have from the first proceeded 
in this matter has evidently heen, not that of endeavouring 
exactly to imitate the order of the primitive church, but that 
of seeking, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to provide 
for the chiircL'a wants as these became successively apparent, 
I believe this principle to he a sound one, and that its sound- 
ness is attested by the general excellence of the Society's 
system of church order and diseipline. There are, however, 
some parts of it which seem to me objectionable or defective : 
and these I shall now proceed briefly to notice. 

I begin with one which has of late given rise to a good deal 
of discussion among Friends, and which I must think claims 
their very serious attention. I allude to the Society's prin- 
ciple of regarding all the children of its raemhers as being 
themselves members from the time of their birth; and of 
continuing them as snch till the hoiu" of death, provided they 
do nothing that subjects them to church disciphne and 
consequent exclusion. " 

Whatever may be the authority of primitive practice in 
questions of this sort, it affords no help in the one before us, 
since we find nothing in Scripture that shows us in what 
Hght the children of hehevers were then regarded in respect 
of church membership. The soundness of the course piu^ued 
by Friends must therefore he judged of on other grounds. 
My own objection to it ia that it gives to membership in the 
church of Christ too passive and negative a character, and 
makes no sufficiently definite attempt to realize the funda- 
mental idea of a Christian church ; namely, that of a 
company of true believers. The Society of Friends, like the 
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primitive churcli, and like many churches of our own day, 
waSj at its origin, a community of persons associated together 
by the exercise of personal conviction and choice : and I see 
not how the true idea of a Christian cliurch can be adequately 
realized in any other way. The natural result of the course 
which the Society has since pursued is, that it always contains 
a eonsiderablc number of merely nominal members, and some 
who do not even nominally share in its belief, or so much as 
hold the fundamental truths of the gospel. 

The vindication of that course seems to be mainly res! 
by Friends on the means which it affords for an effective ovi 
sight and care of the youug. The vast importance of tl 
object is indisputable; and no part of the Society's eeonoi 
appeal's to me more valuable in itself, or more worthy 
imitation of other Christian communities, than the a 
and systematic provision made for its attainment. I camu 
however, see that either the provision of the means^ or 
attainment of the end, is dependent on the system of birl 
right membership. On the other hand, it seems to me that 
this system must be unfavourable to the spiritual interests of 
the young, by depriving parents of a strong motive which 
they would otherwise have for endeavouring so to train up and 
influence their children as to make them desire and seek for 
admission into the church; and by taking from the children 
themselves a most important one for personal decision in the 
great matter of religion. I need hardly add that, if I cannot 
think the principle of birtfi-right membership to be sound or 
beneficial in itself, still less can I think so of that particular 
application of it which retains infant children in membership 
after their parents have altogether separated themselves from 
the Society, and when it can therefore have no means 
exercising any care or influence over them. 

I have heard it urged as a strong objection to the Society'^ 
abandoning its present system, that its monthly meeting! 
would then have to pass judgment on the spiritual character 
of apphcants for membership. But this woiUd by no means 
necesaarily follow. I am not aware that Friends undersl 
themselves to pass any such judgment^ when they now 
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persons who were not bom in the Society. But, however 
this may be, there is certainly no necessity for anything of 
the kind. The Society might, if it saw tit, proceed on the 
principle of requiring nothing more from applicants for 
admission, than a simple profession of faith in Clirist, and of 
a purpose to live as becomes bis followers; together with 
aatisfactory evidence, in their present manner of life and 
conversation, of the sincerity of such profession. " 

One other remark before I leave this subject. It may be 
safely asserted that no religious commimity has ever more 
sedulously attended to the Christian duty of caring for its 
poor members, than the Society of Friends. I cannot, how- 
ever, but think that the principle of birth-right memhership 
tas tended to give to what ought to be regarded purely as a 
matter of Christian duty and beneficence, very much the 
character of a civd right ; and thus to associate the idea of 
temporal advantage with that of membership in the church of 
Christ. Nor can I doubt that it has been the main cause 
of the Society's gradually exchanging the simple manner in 
which it originally provided for the wants of its poor mem- 
bers, for its present elaborate system of rules, comprehending 
a law of local settlement scarcely less precise and rigid than 
the national one. 

If the Society's terms of fellowship appear to me to be too 
wide in the direction of which I have heen speaking, I cannot 
hut think them too narrow in some others. I allude especi- 
ally to its manner of dealing with the subjects of marriage, - 
ecclesiastical imposts, and plainness of dress and language. 
Whatever may be urged in favour of its pecuhar views in 
relation to these several subjects, (the two latter of which I 
mean hereafter to notice,) and of the particular course which 
it in consequence prescribes or recommends to its members, 
they do not appear to me to be so plainly dictated by Chris- 
tian truth and holiness, as to justify it in making comphance 
with them a condition of full unity and brotherly confidence, 
much less one of church membership. 

Though, as I have already said, there is very much in the 
Society's general economy that appears to me to be truly 



excellent, I cannot but note Bome serious defects. One k, 
the inadequate amount of pastoral care which is practically 

exercised in that most important branch of it, the spiritual 
tending of the flock, both as individuals and as fanulicB.; 
The Society's views and arrangements in regard to ita< 
ministers, give them no special charge of this kind: and< 
though the offices of elder and overseer would seem to liave 
been originally designed to provide for it, the former is in.' 
practice very much confined to the care of the ministry, and 
the latter to the taking cognizance of such things as call f<^ 
admonition or the exercise of church discipline. The labour-i 
ing, by personal intercourse, to draw the minds of the young; 
towards God and holiness, to cherish the first indications o& 
awakeniug to a sense of eternal things, to encourage the< 
hesitating and timid, to comfort the tbehle-minded and dig-: 
treased, to instruct and counsel the inexperienced and mis- 
taken ; tliis, though by no means wholly neglected, aeenaa to*' 
me for the moat part very inadequately attended to. II 
believe the want of it has contributed to deprive the Sodetyi 
of many who might have proved valuable members, by leading'' 
them to seek, in other Christian commmiities, for that: 
spiritual nurture and care which they failed to find in their 

The mention of this deficiency naturally leads me to notice 
another nearly related to it ; — I mean, the want, in the 
Society's habits and arrangements, of sufficient opportunities 
for religious fellowship and intercourse among those of ita^ 
members who are alive to spiritual and eternal things. I, 
beheve that this want, like the preceding one, has had ft. 
considerable efi'ect in causing many awakened and earnests 
souls to forsake the Society, and unite themselves with athar^ 
Christian dommunities. In many of these, meetuigs fot.' 
devotional purposes, of a more or less select character, and- 
amall gatherings for the social reading and study of the Holy, 
Scriptures, are both common and highly valued. I can sett 
nothing in the Society's views respecting worship, which ii^ 
in the smallest degree opijosed to the use of such means of 
edification; though those views would neccasai-ily, and 
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believe beneficially, iufluetiRe the particular manner of emjiloy- 
ing them. Were its spiritual memljcrs aware of tlic comfort 
and profit which their fellow believers often find in tliein, I 
can scarcely think they would be longer content to forego 
such benefits. In connexion with this subject, I would 
venture to express my ])ersuasion, (and I know that many 
membei-s of the Society share in it,) that there is, for tjic most 
part, far too much reserve among pious Friends in the matter 
of religious intercourse. I am fidly alive to the dangers and 
miBchicfs of the opposite error : but there is unquestionably a 
safe and profitable medium ; and this all Christians should 
aim to take. 

The Society's "meetings for discipline" (or, in the lan- 
guage of some other communities, its " church meetings") 
are undoubtedly sometimes occasions of spiritual fellowship, 
and seasons of refi-cshment and profit ; but I have long 
thought that they are so to a far less extent than they might 
and should be, Tbcy are in general so much occupied with 
matters of external order and church discipline, (the latter 
veiy often arising out of the Society's principle of birth-right 
membership,) that little of either time or strength is ordi- 
narily left for spiritual tilings. 

And this leads me to venture on the expression of another 
opinion which I have also long entertained, namely, that the 
Society's internal economy is, iu its general character, too 
systematic and elaborate ; and that its energies are too much 
expended on efforts to secure outward order and uniformity of 
practice, and too little directed to the culture and growth of 
its inward life. I cannot but think that the time and labour, 
the piety and ability, which are often so largely bestowed, 
and with so little proportionate result, on objects of the 
foiiner class, would be far more profitably devoted to the 
consideration of questions immediately bearing upon the 
Society's spiritual condition and interests. Outward order is 
good and valuable when it aeeompaiiiea and springs from 
inward life ; but, apart from this, it is of little worih : and 
assuredly the one will always be very dearly purchased by the 
expenditure of that energy and strength which ought to be 
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-devoted to the other. I believe, too, that the church's 
spiritual health and true prosperity will be found far more 
promoted by each individual member acting, in things which. 
fairly admit of difference of opinion, and do uot affect the 
maintenance of good order, according to his own conviction, I 
than by a constrained uniformity of practice. 



Before I conclude this letter, I wish to aay a few worda 
a subject to which I have already alluded — the Society's viei 
in relatiou to the payment of ecclesiastical imposts. Thoi 
I fully unite in its objection to all such impoata, and 
principle of bearing an open and faithful testimony agaii 
them, I have for a long time been unable to see that the] 
refusal to pay either them or any other legal impost 
christian dnty. The light in which the subject appears to nu 
is, that in civil society every man holds his property in virtus i 
of, and subject to, the laws of that society; so that whatever' 
portion of any one's substance those laws demand from him, of 
adjudge to another, is no longer rigbtfiilly his own. Hence, 
I conceive, he has nothing to do, in Lis character of payer, 
with the question of the rightfulness of those laws or of the 
objects which it is sought to attain by them. Far from 
finding anything in the Scripture to contravene either thia 
principle or the conclusion which I draw from it, both of 
them seem to me to be there recognised ; first, in our Lord's 
wcU-known precept, " Render therefore unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar's;" and, next, in the fact that, when the 
apostles inculcate on their fellow -believers the duty of paying 
imposts or taxes, they never liint at any exceptions to iti 
scope or application. 

While, however, I could wish Friends earefidly to look at 
this view of the subject, (and, in connexion with it, to bear in 
mind that, while their general testimony against the state's 
interference with the church lias manifestly made considerable 
progress of late years, their peculiar mode of bearing it has 
made little if any,) I am far less solicitous to press it upoa 
them than to call their attention to the question, whether 
can be said that the refusal to pay any kind of legal impostfifl 
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is SO manifestly and indisputably a christian duty as to justify 
any church in making it a condition of fellowship and unity, 
or in visiting with censure or disapprobation those who con- 
scientiously pay them. I must think that such a course is 
imsound in principle, and I believe it is no less hurtful in 
practice. It induces many members of the Society, who 
have no scruple of conscience against paying these jpiposts, 
unwillingly to refuse their payment on the lower and very 
questionable ground of complying with the wishes, and avoid- 
ing the censure, of their brethren. It subjects those who 
do pay them to that censure, and consequently to loss of 
reputation in the church. In both cases its tendency must 
necessarily often be, in a greater or less degree, to alienate 
their own affections, and still more those of their children, 
from the Society, 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CONVEKSATION, 



I come now to the last topic of wLich I have 
to ispeak, — the Society's views on the large and importaat- 
subject of Christian Life and Conversation. If it be tmCj 
in regard to other matters of which I liave been speaking, 
that Friends have taken a higher view of the spirituaUty of 
the Christian religion than has been common in the church, 
it is no leas tnie, in regard to thin, that they have taken a 
corresponding one of its purity. From the first they adopted 
the fundamental principle that the dirine law, not as imper- 
fectly made known to men under preceding dispensations, but 
as revealed under the gospel of Christ, in all its perfect and 
searching holiness, is to be the unchangeable rule of his 
followers in all the circumstanees, relations, and affairs of life. 
Proceeding on this principle, interpreting the language of 
our Lord and hia apostles according to its plain import, and 
I seeking for the illumination and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
' they arrived at those peculiar views of christian duty which 
! have ever since constituted one of the most characterigtic and 
distinctive features of Quakerism. Such was the origin of' 
that noble testimony which, in their more public character a» 
citizens, they have so stedfastly borne against war and slavery 
and oaths; and such also that of the strict and holy rule 
which they have ever applied to their more private and 
personal walk in life; avowing it to be their solemn calling, 
as disciples of Christ, not only to keep themselves from gross 
sins, but also to avoid all participation in the frivolous amuse. 
ments and hiutfal pleasures of the world ; to be simple and 
grave in their deportment, circumspect in their conduct, 
sincere and truthful in their language, plain in their attire, ' 
and moderate and self-denying in all things. It was 
seeking to apply this rule to the particular subjects of' 
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language, behaviour, and dress, tliat thcj came to adopt those 
estemal peculiarities by which they always have becUj and 
Btill are, {though in a somewhat less marked degree,) so 
palpably distinguished from the rest of the community. On 
these, and eome other matters connected with the same 
general subject, I proceed to offer a few remarks. 

Far from regarding such things as unworthy the attention 
of a Christian church, or finding fault with the Society of 
Friends for dwelling upon them, I could wish that the 
followers of Christ were more generally alive t« the import- 
ance of making everything, however seemingly small, in 
their daily walk among men, bear the manifest impress of 
their holy calling and of their separation from an imgodly 
world. I am, however, inclined to think that the peculiar 
prominence wliich the Society gives in its " Queries" to the 
subject of "plainness in speech, behaviour, and apparel," 
singling it out from all other parts of a "rebgiona life and 
conversation" as if it were of chief importance among them, 
has had and must have an injurious tendency. Experience 
abundantly shows that it is far easier to many persons to 
practice external peculiarities, especially if they have been 
long accustomed to them, than to exercise moderation and 
self-resti-aint in the pursuit and acquisition of wealth, to 
forbear self-indidgence and practice beneficence in its nse, or 
to engage in laborious and self-denying efforts for the good of 
others. 

Then, as to the peculiarities themselves : — I am not disposed 
to meddle with the question, whether the first Friends, in 
carrying out those unquestionably sound piinciples of Christian 
duty to which I just now alluded, pushed them in any par- 
ticulars beyond their true limits. Certain it is that if they 
did do so, they manifested nothing more than tlie common 
infirmity of our nature. It is in its present aspect alone that 
I woidd now look at the subject. And here, beginning with 
the Society's pecubarities of language, some of them seem to 
me plainly to rest on a solid foundation; for example, the 
avoidance of those immeaning complimentary expressions 
which are so often introduced into the subscription of letters. 
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and the refusal to use those peculiar titles and epithetB which 
custom has attached to offices in the cliiu'ch of Christ, aa well 
as many of those "which it has affixed to civil rank and office^ 
I cannot, however, say the same of some other of theae 
pecuharities; such aa the refusal to use the plui-al number in. 
addressing a single person, and that of the epithets Mr,, 
Mrs., and the like ; since whatever ideas of flattery or compli- 
ment may have been originally associated with these modes ft- 
speaking, have long since disappeared in their all but universal 
employment. In like manner, however preferable the numersl 
metliod of distinguishing the days of the week and the monthg 
of the year may be, on the score of simplicity, I cannot think 
that the remote and practically altogether forgotten origin of 
the names in common use is a sufficient reason for scrupling 
to employ them. In making these remarks, I refer solely tl 
the intercourse of Friends with the community at largCj no 
to that which they hold among themselves. 

As regards the subject of dress, I fully concur in the riei 
taken by the Society, that the followers of Christ are called 
upon, by the very nature of their profession, to bear ^ 
practical testimony, not only against gaiety and costliness of 
attire, but also agaiust the ever varying changes and caprieeC 
of fashion : and I must think it a matter of great regret that 
this is so little done by the generality of Christian profes 
Whenever it is done, its effect must necessarily he to produoA 
eome degree of singularity : and surely the hiunble and self^ 
denying followers of a erueified Lord ought, in this particular, 
aa iu their whole manner of life and conversation, to be dis^ 
tiuguished from the vain and self-pleasing children of tin 
world. I cannot, however, see that the Christian's testimon;, 
against the continual changes of fashion requires him alway^ 
to adhere to tlie same mode of attire. The true principM 
aeema to rao to be, not only to make, fi-om time to time, bucIi 
changes as are plainly recommended by convenience, but also 
to adopt, in a general way, whatever has become the Bettle< 
costume of the country, provided it be not in itself objectio 
able. Though I do not wish to go into the subject t£ t 
Society's adherence to a peculiar coatume, and am by xkA 
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[ to deny that it may be attended with eome 
practical advantages, I cannot but greatly doubt whether it 
Tests on a sound principle, or ia, on the whole, beneficial in 
practice. 

There are two further remarks which I would make in 
relation to the peculiarities of which I liave been speaking. 
The one is, that, whatever may be urged in their favour, and 
however strong may be the feelings of individual Friends - 
about them, I cannot think the Society ought to make their 
observance in any way a condition of church fellowship or 
religious unity. Besides the objections which might justly be 
urged against the soundness of such a course, aa a matter of 
principle, it must necessarily have a tendency to alienate or 
keep from the Society's fellowship many who might be a real 
strength to it ; persons who, while they fully enter into its 
general views of the purity and spirituabty of the gospel dis- 
pensation, cannot see that these things form any part of 
Christian duty. The other is, that I incline to think Friends 
would much more cfi'ectually commend their truly valuable 
principle of plainness and simplicity, in the sight of their 
fellow Christians, by confining themselves to such practices as 
are manifestly dictated by it, than by adhering to what 
appear to the great bulk even of serious and spiritually 
minded persona as needless if not unreasonable singularitiea. 

In speaking just now of the subject of dress, I could not 
conveniently notice that of mourning apparel. Though I 
cannot see that the use of outward symbols of mourning is 
in itself opposed to the spirit of the gospel, I think Friends 
are fully justified in their disuse of it by the consideration 
that the evils which attend the practice, and which are, to a 
large extent, inseparable from it, greatly outweigh any benefits 
that can be supposed to arise out of it. Besides causing, to a 
vast extent, the use of symbols of sorrow where none is 
really felt, it involves families into which death has entered, 
in thoughts and cares wholly unsmted to such circumstances ; 
often burdens them with needless and inconvenient expense ; 
and not seldom obliges those who are employed in preparing 
the requisite dress, to continue their toilsome labours during 
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' nliject to wlndi I voold here sUnde, is tli# 
rBoaetj'* t^:^ecti0a to observe dajs of public humiliation and 
ginng. Far finom seeing anYthing in saeh an obserr* 
■nee oppcmed to tlie natnre c^ the gospel dispensation, it hm 
long apppesied to me Iiighly fitting that, when the Lord'i. 
jadgmeat* or bin mercies are in any special manner seen in m 
had, ibt Christian inhabitants should stmultaneously nnit^ 
(eacli in the particular way which he judges best) in acts of 
solemn hnmibation or thank^ving. Far, too, from seeing any^ 
ol^cction to the sovereign or chief magiBtrate of a countrjr 
calling upon or inviting (I would by no means say, requiring 
or commanding) the people to devote a particular day to thi» 
l)»r|)0»e, and to HUspend their worldly business during it, 1 
think liiR itoing so should rather be deemed a subject tea 
thiuikfiilticsfl. Kvcry Christian must of course judge fiW 
himsulf of the fitness of the particular oeeasion and object: 
but, wlioro there is no objection on this score, I eould wish 
that Friends were willing to follow the example of other 
Noncoufor mists, by observing such days ; not, of course, a 
an not of obedience to the civil power ; but as one right and 
btXHiming in itself. I must own that, on some peculiarly 
•oluniu oecasioua of this kind, it has been a matter of regret 
to nio that tliey wer« not found uniting with their fellow 
Chri»tians in a (lublie oxproesion of humiliation and mourning 
M) iKifittintC the eiroumstniKTs uf our country ; and that many 
of thcnt Ahoulil even tuake it a matter of conscience not ttt 
*)iul thrir »hii|i>t or nustxtud their onlinory business. 

Thrtrp am yvt aome other practical subjects of wliidi !■ 
vriah to siiCttk t but 1 must rcMTve them for another letlm. 
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CnKlSTIAN LIFE AND CONVERSATION'. — CONCLUSION. 

I will begin this letter with some remarks on 
tlie important subject of education. It may, I tbink, be 
safely asBerted that, in no religious community, is the moral 
training and discipline of youth more carefully attended to, or 
with happier reaiJta, than in the Society of Friends. The 
habits of propriety, order, industry, sobriety, self-control, and 
practical nacfulneas, in which a large portion of its youiig 
people are trained, have given them an almost proverbial 
character for the possession of these qualities, in the circles in 
which tliey arc known. Nor can it, I think, be said that 
their religious education, taken as a whole, comes short of 
that which the youth of other commimities receive. In some 
respects it probably rises above it ; for the views and habits of 
Friends naturally lead, in a more than common degree, to the 
inculcation upon their children of reverent feelings towards 
God and sacred things, and of the duty and blessedness of 
giving heed to the voice of his Spirit in their hearts. I must, 
however, thiuk that there is not, in the general, enough of 
definite and systematic effort to instruct them, through the 
medium of the Holy Scriptures, in divine, and especially in 
Christian truth ; to impress that truth upon tlieir minds with 
a direct reference to its living and practical inflncnee ; to lead 
them to habits of personal devotion; and to urge upon them 
the necessity of earnestness and decision in the great work of 
the soul's salvation. Tliia deficiency is manifestly the result 
of that inadequate appreciation of the place assigned in the 
divine economy to instrumental means, which I have before 
noted as a marked feature of Quakerism, and one of its chief 
defects. I cannot doubt that a rich blessing would be found 
to rest upon the efforts of parents, in these and other ways, if 
directed by heavenly wisdom, and made in a spirit of humble 
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dependence and lively faith. I believCj too, that by endij 
means, associated with fervent desire and prayer for their 
children's consecration to the Lord's service, godly parents 
might often be instrumental in preparing the way for their 
reception and exercise of spiritnal gifts, and thus aid in pro- 
viding for the Society that increased supply of gospel nuuistijH 
which it so greatly needs. 

The defect which I have just noted in the religious tnuniif 
of the young, and the cause to which I have ascribed it, lead 
me to remark that experience seema to show that there ii 
something in the prevailing genius of Quakerism which ccok 
siderably tends to produce, wliat may be termed a. ncgatin 
kind of religion ; one which mainly consists in strict morality, 
and propriety of life and conversation, in the regular attend-- 
ance of meetings for worship and discipline, in the careM 
observance of the Society's regulations and external peculiai- 
I ities, and in general kindness of character and manner, without 

I any distinct evidence of a heart really converted to God, or of 
a life devoted to his service, and to the eternal as well as tem- 
poral good of other men. 

There is yet one other subject on which I wish to say ft 
few words. I do not believe that the Society of Friends 
more chargeable with the sin of covetouancss than other 
sections of the Christian church. Yet there are unquestion- 
ably some points in the general character and habits of its 
members (things good and praiseworthy in themselves) whic^ 
axe decidedly favourable to tlie acquisition and retention of 
wealth, and wideh therefore necessarily expose them 
somewhat peculiar degree, to the temptation and danger at 
accumulating it. That riches are full of peril to their po«- 
seasors, our blessed Lord most emphatically declared ; and 
experience abundantly verifies the truth of what he said. Ye^ 
to judge from the conduct of many professing Christians, they 
can hardly believe his words : else, far from vohmtarily, and 
often at the cost of much labour, exposing themselves and 
their cliildren to this peril, they would surely take evwy 
proper means to avoid it. Friends, moreover, seem to have a 
special motive for doing so, if they really value their own 
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religious profession; since it has become almoet proverbial in 
the Society, that wealthy families rarely retain their connexion 
with it for any long period. Of course I do not forget that 
there have been many instances, both in the Society of Friends 
and in the church at largo, of eminent piety associated with 
great wealth ; hut such exceptional cases in no way contradict 
the nndonhtcd general truth, that the possession of I'iches is 
far from favourable to the humility, self-denial, and heavenly- 
mindedness which belong to the character of Christ's true 
disciples. The thought of this increases my regret that 
Frieuds should so generally feel restrained from contributing 
to missionary efforts; seeing that these open so wide and 
important a field for the employment of that ahundance which 
God has so largely bestowed upon many of them. 

I have sometimes heard Christians advocate the aeeumula- 
tion of great wealth by individuals, on the ground of' its 
enablinjf them not only to bestow largely in works of religion 
and philanthropy, but also to embark in undertakings of great 
social and public utility, altogether beyond the reach of mode- 
rate resources. We may well be thankful that God has so 
ordered things in the world, as that evil should be rarely found 
wholly unmixed with or unproductive of good. Yet it is not 
therefore the less evd. So in the case before ns : whatever 
benefits may accrue to society from the possession of great 
wealth by individuals, I am persuaded that the tlung is in 
itself an evil, and that those benefits might be obtained in far 
larger measure, and with far less drawback of personal and 
social -mischief, by the united moderate resources of mauy 
than by the separate great ones of a few. 



P\ Such*are the thoughts which it was my purpose to express 
when I began these letters. I am disposed, as I then said, to 
think that some of them will be fomid to throw light on a 
subject which has of late much attracted tlie attention of 
Friends in this country, the progi-essive diminution of the 
Society's numbers. But, however this may be, it is mani- 
festly one that deserves to be carefully investigated. It may 
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be true that, in the preeent state of thingfi in the church, a 

highly Bpiritoal form of Christianity, however free from defect*," 
would not be hkely to draw to itself any very large number of 
adherents. But surely this ought not to reconcile the minds 
of Friends to the fact that, while the general population of 
these islands has been rapidly and vastly increasing, and while 
vital religion has certainly not been on the whole decayii^, 
their own numbers have been, and seem still to be, continually 
lessening. It might at least have been expected that, out of 
the multitude of spiritually-minded Christiana who are unques- 
tionably to be found in our land, a goodly number would seek 
for fellowship in a community whose fundamental idea is so 
emphatically spiritual. But, whatever may be the cause, we 
know that it is not so. To me tliis state of things is a matter 
of great regret. Believing, as I do, that the Society of Friends 
occupies not only a useful but an important place iu the 
universal church, I should rejoice to see its numbers iucreatto|V 
ing instead of lessening. There seems to me, however, Uttl^| 
or no prospect of its even maintaining its present grounc^V 
without some change in its economy and practice. What 
kind of change I should desire to see, these letters will have 
already shown. Most certainly it is not of such a nature aa 
should in any degree weaken the Society's testimony to t 
purity and spirituality of the gospel of Christ ; hut rather sui 
as should serve to give that testimony its fiill scope and ii 
ence, and to remove everything that is calculated to * 
and disparage it. 

But it is not merely to questions immediately affectijig 
interests of their own body, that I could wish to see 1 
attention of Friends more generally and earnestly directed 
I think the subject of their relation, as a [x>rtion of ■ 
universal church, to their fellow-believers of other colnmuj 
tics, is also one which they would do well to consider i 
than they have been accustomed to do. No body 
Christians more fidly recognizes in theory the great princip] 
that Christ's church is made up of believers of various n 
and modes of profession, and that these are all brethren i 
him, than the Society of Friends does. It caunot, howevei 
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be said that its members in general do mach by way of 
carrying this principle out in practice. Though many of 
them fireely mingle with their neighbours and fellow- citizens in 
public and sodal life, and are thus often brought into contact 
with true Christians of other communities^ it is a compara- 
tively rare thing for them to hold fellowship of a directly 
religious nature with such persons, or to unite with them in 
acts of worship, whether pubhc or domestic. I am persuaded 
that Friends, in common with all other Christians who thus 
isohite themselves from their fellow-helievera, are serious losers 
by so doing. Shut up, to a great extent, in their own narrow 
circle, they tnow little of what is going on beyond its l imi ts. 
Overestimating the good that is to be found in their own 
community, they underrate that which exists in otliera. 
Instead of chieily dwelling on those gi'cat and fundamental 
points respecting which all Christ's true disciples are agreed, 
they are prone to think much of the lesser ones about which 
they differ. And, while they miss many precious opportunities 
of deriving instruction refreshment and strength from " the 
communion of saints," they also deprive themselves of much 
sweet foretaste on earth of that blessed and perfect union 
which will subsist between the whole company of God's 
redeemed people in heaven. I speak of this as one who has 
known and felt what he says. Some of the sweetest and most 
blessed hours of my life have been those in which I have been 
united with Christian brctlu^n, of various sections of the 
visible churchj in offering prayer and praise to the Most High, 
and in taking coimsel for the service of our common Master, 
knowing nothing but our fellowsliip and oneness in Him. 
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